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TO OUR READERS. 


been forgotten. 


VOL. XVII. 81 


| Tue members of this Institution have, in years past, felt the 
| » necessity of a College Magazine, and experience has taught 
| successive generations that itseffects are beneficial. It is per- 
» haps needless to say that the original and legitimate object of 
- this Periodical is to give expression to such wholesome and 

manly sentiments as observation within Academic walls may 
»| suggest. It should be devoted to the interests, pleasure and 
profit of our little College world, and if, heretofore, the Yale 
‘ Lit. has failed to please, it has been because these objects have 


We have, through the kindness of our Classmates, been called 
‘ upon to assume the responsibility of eonducting this Magazine, 
and to perform the still more arduousi#task of satisfying our- 
selves, and endeavoring to please all. However much we may 
fall short of perfection, we are confident that our theory of its 
character will meet your approbation, and we assure you that 
we shall faithfully strive to make theory and practice correspond. 
While we ask your kid consideration, we must remind our 
readers that they also have duties to discharge. We ask from 
you that codperation which has ever been rendered. We hope 
it will be freely given, and assure you that it will bé thankfully 
received. . We desire you, in whatever assistance you may 
give, to réfhember the character and objects of the Yale Lit. 
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238 TO OUR READERS. 


Half distrustful of our success, we push our little editorial 
bark from the shore, hoping, for your, sake as well as our own, 
that prosperous breezes willWaft us s OD, that sunshine will glad- 
den our way, and that when we have crosséd our narrow sea, 
we may have the gratification of feeling that we have answered 
our own hopes and your expectations. ’ 

We enter upon our labors, trusting that your sympathy will 
manifest itself, both in word and deed. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
ALFRED GROUT, 
GEORGE A. JOHNSON, 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 
BENJAMIN K. PHELPS, 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 
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Great Days. 


THERE are crises in individual experience. Then the destinies of men 
turn upon pivots. Then seeming certainties prove delusions, the wildest 
dreams become realities, or great and unexpected events loom out from 
the mists of the future. Days of strange successes, or irremediable re- 
verses—when fortune smiles, or frowns—when the finger of ehance erases 
what our hopes or fears had written—when anticipation ripens into expe- 
rience, or a new future is unfolded. 

Few lives are unrelieved by decisive periods. Human existence is rarely 
a plain, stretching monotonously onward to the Great Ocean. The path 
of destiny leads through diversity. Now vine-clad hills gladden the way 
—now bleak precipices or mountain peaks tower in the wildness of des- 
olation against the sky of the future. None ¢an tell when the great days 
of life shall come. The spell of uncertainty hangs over us. The hope 
that cheers us may prove an illusive ignis fatuws. The prospective evil 
may be but the mere vision of a morbid imagination. Even while the 
prescience of some coming good fortune inspires us, calamity may tread 
close in our footsteps. Blessings as well as misfortunes very often ap- 
proach us in disguise. In an hour we think not of, success or ruin may 
fall upon us. Fortune keeps her own secrets. No tell-tale whispers from 
her lips fill the ears of men. Her oracles are only delivered with the 
ambiguous certainty of Pythian responses. She comes, and goes, and 
none can guess why, or whence, or whither. There are great crises in 
individual history. Hours which stamp their impress upon the whole fu- 
ture, When strong efforts work out lasting successes, and when inaction 
produces permanent ruin. 
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“There isa tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in misery.” 

There were hours in the life of Napoleon whieh gained, or saved his 
empire. A day lost it forever. Empire is not the destiny of all, yet 
most men have a miniature Austerlitz or Waterloo in their experience. 
Days in individual experience are great, because in them success has been 
realized, ruin consummated, or splendid opportunities neglected—be- 
cause they have been the arbiters of the future. 

There are great days too in the world’s history. Points in which years, 
often ages, of the past culminate. Days which lay the foundation upon 
which the history of future centuries shall stand. They are the axes on 
which great destinies revolve. They revolutionize the intellectual, moral, or 
social world. They are remembered because their influence is ever felt by 
men. They seem like suns in time, casting no rays backward, but beam- 
ing forth into the future with a dazzling brilliancy. They are points 
where magic fingers touch the page of history, and new chapters begin. 

Every day is really great. Every day carries an untold influence into 
the future. Time is never stationary—never idle. Hidden forces are 
ever at work beneath us in their mysterious caverns, ripening their 
strength for the day when the old earth shall quake and yawn, and the 
Etnean flames and lava shall burst forth with their quenchless fury. The 
destinies of mankind are hastening on to some great, unknown goal, and 
every hour has its progress. Every day brings its burden of strange and 
unexpected revelations. But there are occasions when springs of action 
and influence, which have gathered from many past ages a resistless en- 
ergy, wake to action with all the force of concentrated power, and old 
foundations, which seemed to men eternal, are upheaved and destroyed. 
Then the advocates of old theories stand in utter dismay over the ruins 
of their proudest structures. Then the venerable temples, where the tro- 
phies ‘of the past are hung, crumble, and not one stone of their noble 
fabric is left above another. Then the priesthood of human knowledge 
is confounded. 

There are great days in the scientific world. New thoughts do not 
often creep sluggishly along in the courses which the flow of old ideas 
has hollowed out. They come gushing forth from their fountains, and 
seek new channels for themselves. They burst, in some happy moment, 
in upon the vision of the thinker. Old truisms are exploded. , Old dog- 
mas are annihilated. Men distrust their own judgment. They can 
scarcely credit their own blindness. Even when such results come as the 
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fruit of long and earnest toil, there is an hour when the patient student 
catches a glimpse of the great issues before him—a day when the world 
wakes to the truth. Men of learning and science will not soon forget the 
ever memorable day, when the falling apple caught the eye of the phi- 
losopher, and called his mind from its sublime conceptions to the casual 
observance of a phenomenon, the explanation of which solved the enig- 
ma of the heavens. That was a holiday for human intellect, and not un- 
til that theory is proved false, will it fade from remembrance. The day 
which gave birth to the discovery and application of the great motive 
power of our age, dates a new era in human history. The day which 
witnessed Fulton’s triumph over popular prejudice and incredulity, was 
one of pride for the humble mechanic—of rejoicing to every friend of 
progress. So every branch of science which tends to exalt mankind has 
its anniversaries. 

There are great crises in political history. Often the fate of nations, 
sometimes of the world, has hung suspended upon the occurrences of a 
few hours. Deeds have been consummated in a day, the social influence 
of which will be coéxistent with the race. Occasionally a few men of 
keen vision, have foreseen something of the future, and have hung with 
breathless suspense upon the issue. Usually, however, the importance of 
the crisis has been felt only in the results. Czsar, with his legions, upon 
the bank of the Rubicon, held in his grasp the fate of Rome, and an in- 
fluence in the civil destinies of many coming ages, and he decided them. 
On the 15th of June, 1215, at the sunny meadow of Runnemede, a 
band of martial barons, with stern determination in their bold and hon- 
est English hearts, met to deal with a cruel and treacherous monarch. 
Their just demands, their immutable firmness, cowed the craven heart of 
John, and that day gave a reality to English liberties, a birth to Britain’s 
empire. There is a day in modern history, which men will not forget. 
Stern men had gathered together. A great emergency had called them 
from their homes. That was a plebeian conclave. They sat in no prinee- 
ly hall. No long line of ancestral monarchs, nobles, heroes and war- 
riors looked down from canvas or marble niches ‘to hallow the actions 
of those men by the sanction of their presence. No kingly equipage 
was there. No high officers, with regal credentials, sat amid stately 
magnificence, to preside over their deliberations. There was no marshal- 
ingof guards—no clashing of knightly armor—no warlike music ringing 
out its clarion notes upon the air—no titled dames, to encourage princely 
lovers with their inspiring presence—no orators engaged in the useless 
display of forensic eloquence. Heroes, it is true were there, but the fu- 
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ture was their field. Warriors were there, but they wore no armor. Ge- 
nius was there, but she bowed to the omnipotence of the occasion. Ora- 
tors were there, but their eloquence was hushed by the greatness of the 
coming crisis. Noble dames often turned their anxious thoughts thither, 
but they were not of man’s nobility. A nation was turning its eyes to 
that hour and that spot, for its destinies were then and there to be de- 
cided. Influences which were to flow on down through the fields of time, 
only to be lost in the great gulf of eternity, were to emanate from that 
point. Posterity, to the remotest time, was to look back to that occa- 
sion, and feel its effects. The past, too, was looking down upon that as- 
sembly. Its old institutions were to crumble and totter to the quaking 
of new theories. The past was beginning to glide from the remem- 
brance of men. The gods, which they had set up to worship in earth’s 
high places, were to seem, in the strong light of truth, but stocks and 
stones. The idolatrous spell which had bound the past was broken. 

Stern men, with stout hearts, had gathered then. They saw the fu- 
ture with prophetic vision. The veil of uncertainty was lifted to them. 
The time had come for great and decided action, and they felt it—felt it, 
as only such men in great emergencies can feel. The errors of the past 
they saw. The talismanic wand of reform was in their hands, and it 
was theirs to wield it. The golden calf was revealed, and it was their 
task to grind the idol to dust, and mingle a bitter cup for its worshipers. 
Prophetic voices came in upon their ears, and their hearts interpreted 
them. The day of retribution for past grievances was approaching, and 
justice was in their hands. 

The old hall was silent, for the hour had come. Then the man of 
genius arose—the man of thought and of action, Then, for the first 
time, was heard the political axiom that “ ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE AND 
EquAL.” Men heard it. They believed it. It became their creed, and 
their children’s creed, and went down as the rich heritage of all coming 
time. That day’s influence lives, and will live till the doctrine of equality 
and freedom is proved an absurdity. 

There are great days in the moral world. When conscience and in- 
tellect awaken to a realization of universal errors. When men see and 
loathe the corruption which they just now embraced. When reason re- 
veals fallacies in ethics or religion—fallacies which men are slowest to 
discard, because they strike their roots deepest in the rank soil of human 
prejudice, and because men shrink from the responsibility of attempting 
any change in that which education has rendered sacred. The day when 
the humble German monk discovered the Bible chained to the pillar, 
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germinated incalculable influences. The thunderings and lightnings, the 
awful voices, the finger, and the tablets, revealed to all time the ten 
immutable laws of human action. There is a day hallowed to all Chris. 
tian hearts, which brought “On earth peace, good will toward men”— 
the greatest day in human history. 

Great days! What are ages to them? What are the fruits of all 
past toil? What are earth’s treasures of knowledge to their revelations? 
How they reveal human weakness! How they humble human pride! 
Then the laurels of other days fade—the triumphs of the past are for- 
gotten. There is no lingering over the pomp that is past, for thought is 
busy with a new present and future. Human vanity clothes itself in 
sackcloth, and would fain hide in the dust. Light blazes in upon us. 
Men pause to wonder for a moment that they have not seen the new re- 
fulgence before. They rouse for a time from their lethargy, and then sit 
down again, to await the coming of a similar occasion—to wait perhaps 
for generations, for really great days seldom come. A. G. 


fjortense. 


Sweer maiden! in thy calm, chaste countenance, 
Where no fierce passions for the mastery vie ; 
And in the upward, spiritual glance, 
That softly glistens from thine orient eye, 
Shine innocence and angel purity ; 
But in the exquisite, ideal trance— 
Lighting thy classic face with thought—we see 
A feeling all too deep for earth! Perchance, 
In heart-worship at thine altar kneeling, 
There the rapt worshipers their offerings bring; 
We mark the halo round thy forehead stealing, 
Thy perfect form—Madonna-like—revealing. 
To e’en adore thee were a holy thing, 
Fair model-work of God’s own fashioning! E. C. 8. 
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Books and their Covers. 


Cuar.es Lamp says, “In some respects the better a book is the less it 
demands from binding.” For instance, we would not have our Paracel- 
sus in anything but mahogany leather, over heavy board, with the corners 
peeping out in most satisfactory genuineness. Our Du Bartas, (through 
whom, by the way, the “Silver-tongued” Sylvester has immortalized him- 
self as indelibly as George Chapman by Homer,) should have a bruise on 
his back for every year of his honored antiquity; we would let him fall, 
every “leaf fall;” or upset an inkstand on his dexter side; or drive a 
ragged nail at his corner of the shelf, and slide him against it forgetful- 
ly. Every full moon should see us tumbling over,—accidentally of 
course,—a pile some twenty tomes high; Raleigh’s History for a founda- 
tion, and William of Malmesbury, fora coping. Nor would we scold 
our housekeeper were she to forget, that our Jure Divino lay under a 
western window. Surely then naught but 


“That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made,” 


can be the “toga” for our old fathers to wrap their majestic thoughts in. 
Why, as soon would we see a “ Medici,” draped in a high coat-collar and 
tight continuations, as a first edition of Jeremy Taylor in red gold-be- 
spangled morocco. 

It goes hard with us too, to have our “age-worn” favorites thrust 
upon us in all the perfection of modern reproduction ;—their quaintnesses 
unelementized; fishes which the tide of steam-presses has thrown 
upon our shores, to be picked up for a market stall; not the animate, 
breathing things we were wont to see in some quiet inlet. “For,” ex- 
claims Milton, “books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
progeny of life in them, to be as active, as that soul was, whose progeny 
they are.” Doesit not wring your heart, dear fellow Bibliophilos, to hear 
of Chaucer in Websterian spelling !—of expurgated Shakespeares? or of 
16mo. Utopias in all the ridiculousness of opinionated explanatory anno- 
tations footing every page? Permit us to halt a moment to anathema- 
tize this dullard of an annotator, (Mr. J. A. St. John,) who tries out the 
good Chancellor’s sentences, as a tallow-chandler would his mutton-fat, 
and you may judge the result “smells to Heav’n” no less odiously. 
Verily we are almost constrained to wish with Andrew Marvell, that “all 
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learning were in manuscript and some little ofticer (like our author) did 
keep the keys of the library.” 

In our antipathy to reprints, however, let us not be thought to include 
such noble volumes as the Moxon edition of the old poets and drama- 
tists, or many issued by John Murray and others——edited full as appre- 
ciatively. 

Coleridge characterizes the Religio Medici as “a fine portrait of a 
handsome man in his best clothes ;” and we could hardly refuse to give 
such a picture a worthy setting: not of that kind though, that should 
engage your look, ere you read the title page;—a mere blaze of binding, 
like a Christmas Annual; but,—to describe it,—a gentlemanly framing 
of dark, purplish calf;—ungilded sides, a plainly tooled, high ribbed 
back, and the fringing of the pages a dull red. We would choose much 
the same thing for Sidney, to whom perhaps Coleridge’s thought applies 
equally as well, though his accomplished and courtier-like beauties 
might bear some judiciously disposed gilding ; a simple bordering, and his 
armorial bearings on the title page cover. These books, it is understood, 
are octavos; but quartos’ like John Murray’s superb edition of Piers 
Ploughman, should be “right royally arrayed” in green turkey and gold, 
as heavily as would befit a volume of the Royal Academy Engravings, 
or Sir Harris Nicholas’s “Orders of Knighthood.” Duodecimos and 
smaller mos encompass a greater variety; the elegancies and refine- 
ments rather than the richnesses of binding; the airy Lincoln green of 
Sherwood forest, rather than the armor of Achilles on a Thersites, totter- 
ing at every step with its weight. How think you the small pages of 
Britannia’s Pastorals would look between heavy boards? or the Aldine 
Cowper in solid gold rims? Thus, while they would be comparatively 
necessary to an octavo Bible, they would be sadly amiss on Rogers’ 
Italy. We are reminded in this comparison, that at no better place, can 
we exclaim against the totally inappropriate apparel, so often given to 
Bibles and Prayer Books. Gaudy red sides, with huge golden churches 
on them in a most villainous style of architecture; gothic spires with 
innumerable pinnacles half buried beneath a load of twining tendrils; 
which could never creep so high did they grow for centuries; trebly 
mullioned windows looking out of and into nothing, are in poor keeping 
with the God-born contents they enclose. Sombre morocco, with clasps 
and rims of gold—if the volume be too small for such adornments, the 
morocco alone,—is at once suggested ;—in fine, the veriest “simplex 
munditiis” of covering. 

VOL, XVI. 32 
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Fanciful bindings; modern antiques in papier mache, or more lately 
gutta percha; asomething supereminently conspicuous, as like to be from 
ugliness as beauty, will only suit a corresponding frippery of text; 
excepting, however, well-wrought illuminations, where their aptness is in- 
disputable. That it be almost fanciful, a 

“Proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim,” 
would be our charge to the “bibliopegus,” concerning the binding of 
Shakespeare’s poems: and “when you shall see them on a beautiful 
quarto page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander through a 
meadow of margin,” we warrant, you will commend our taste. 

Shakespeare’s dramas and poems should be separate books. The first 
burstings of his genius, would but sadly append its maturity ; the youth- 
ful impetuosity of an uncurbed imagination, displayed in his poems, 
would lose half its vigor beside its greater docility in his dramas. We 
do not mean that they should never be compared, but that a comparison 
forced on you as it would be, were they in the same volume, must needs 
be distasteful ; and if for no other reason, the natural “width of cross- 
ing” that lies between tragedies and sonnets, would sanction a separation 
to the distance of different editions. So would we unlink Walton’s 
Angler and his Lives; so also of Religio Medici and the Vulgar Errors; 
and even Elia’s Essays should be sundered from his Letters. Think of a 
volume labelled, “ Coleridge, Shelley and Keats,” as indeed there is—a 
trio joined as irruptably as the heads of Cerberus—three unfortunates 
impounded past redeeming. Poisons, Chemistry tells us, are sometimes 
made of wholesome ingredients; can such a literary mixture be much 
less? The conjoint publication of “Tupper’s and Solomon’s Proverbs,” 
scarcely exceeds this. 

Uniform editions, of whatever array of authors, should not be bound 
together or alike. Giving your library very much the effect of a bar- 
rack on review day, your loved volumes might be mistaken for a com- 
pany of inanimate “regulars” in government clothes. We have often 
wondered, how it is possible for a taste-guided book fancier, to be blinded 
by a blaze of sameness; to have a complete “¢é airs” on every side of 
him. ’Tis bad enough to see all the Delphin Latins in the same leather, 
and nothing but an occasional view askant, stolen at an Horace of Mil- 
man’s editing, or Talboy’s luxuries of classic text, could console us. Of 
course such issues as the Abbotsford Waverleys must have identical 
covers; and “complete works” the same, generally speaking,—which 
though, however useful for reference, should seldom crowd shelves. 


One’s chosen beauties, hidden hopelessly beneath an accumulation of 
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well-filled pages,—a mass of matter “nothing wherefore” (wherefore 
nothing by direct conversion) cools his fever of monomaniacal enthusi- 
asm, to the indifference of a cynic. 

In curbing a further expression of our desultory likings, it can be 
scarcely necessary to allude to the world-accepted axioms, touching the 
binding of books, which the good sense of almost every one will prevent 
him from disregarding. No one needs reminding, that what becomes a 
volume of Sermons, does not a volume of humorous Essays; or that 
Paradise Lost and Hudibras wear different fashions. It is readily appar- 
ent that none other than a sober, quaker-colored garb, suits Bernard 
Barton. So yellow calf immediately suggests itself as the appropriate 
thing for Histories ; the gilding being all on the back, and none on the 
sides or leaves. When, and on whose, half calf should be ‘used, and 
when not, is a matter to be decided by the relative estimation you hold 
the authors in. But as a parting word, let us beg you not to make the 
common mistake, of buying many books cheaply printed, instead of a 
choice few ; done in the best style. Having the best is not to be regarded 
as a literary luxury, for as Ancillon wisely said, when accused of pur- 
chasing the most elegant editions, “the less the eyes are fatigued in 
reading a work, the more liberty the mind feels to judge it; and as we 
perceive more clearly the excellencies and defects of a printed book than 
when in MS., so we see them more plainly in good paper and clear type, 
than when the impression and paper are both bad.” W. ©. 


The Maiden Listening to the Murmur of the Shell. 


L 
Farry being, witching mortal, 
Lingering at Life’s rosy portal, 
Graceful, guileless, artless, winning, 
Art thou not too pure for sinning ? 
Never parted lips most surely 
Smiled more sweetly, more demurely, 
While, those silken lids from under, 
Steals a glance of childish wonder, 
Eyes that mirror every feeling, 
Half delight, half awe revealing. 


IL 


With thy dimpled hand enfolding, 
To thine ear a shell upholding ; 
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governments, 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Soctery is a necessity of man’s nature. The State is the legitimate 
form of Society. To preserve the form and fulfill the conditions of the 
State, a supreme authority must exist. The Government is the proper 
representative of this authority. Governments are classed in reference 
to the depositaries of their power, as despotisms, monarchies, aristocracies, 
and democracies ; in reference to the manner of their administration, as 
centralized and (if the use of the expression may be allowed) localized 


Rapt, entranced thy very being, 
Some blest vision art thou seeing # 
May it last with thee forever, 
Eye hath seen a fairer never. 

Art thou listening to the whisper 
Of the distant hymn at vesper ; 
Or the sounding chant of ocean, 
Swelling in its grand devotion ? 


TIL. 

Back are pushed thine auburn tresses 

By the hand which gently presses 

That same shell, whose murmurs blending, 

Like the surges’ roar unending, 

In their solemn tones and mystic, 

Breathe a meaning cabalistic. 

Sure some spirit there is dwelling, 

Ever musically telling 

Some wild tale to thee, so sweetly 

That thou seem’st entranced completely. 
IV. 

Soft thine eyes with pleasure glisten, 

Still in pleased entrancement listen ; 

Self-forgetful, all unheeding 

Struggles of thy captive, pleading 

Not for freedom, but some token 

Of thy love,some word low spoken, 

From thy hand a kind caressing, 

To thy breast his pinion pressing. 

Maiden, with thy bird and shell, 

Winning maiden, fare-thee-well ! 


Centralization. 


BY WILLIAM P. JOHNSTON, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Every government which pretends to permanence and vigor, must re- 
tain in its own hands the superintendence of general interests and the 
enactment of general laws. The necessity of the case requires these 
functions to be exercised at some center of action. When, in ad- 
dition to this, it professes the power of directing local laws and particu- 
lar interests, and concentrates in one place the administration of busi- 
ness peculiar and sectional in its character, it is properly called a cen- 
tralized government. When, on the other hand, this power is diffused, 
and the administration entrusted to the local authorities, it may be styled, 
for want of a better term, a localized government. The former is mani- 
fested in the control and supervision of all subordinate interests by the 
central administration ; the latter, by the development of municipal in- 
stitutions. The former government transacts by its functionaries, all 
those affairs, which in the latter are carried on by provincial officers. By 
centralization is meant, the principle of a centralized government. The 
spirit of municipal institutions is expressed by the term localization ; and 
in this signification it will be used. 

In order to understand the fact of centralization, its progress must be 
traced, in a country, which exemplifies its effects. The history of France 
affords all the phenomena which attend its origin, development, and re- 
sults; and will reveal the philosophy of its application to government. 
The causes and progress of an event or principle constitute history. So- 
cial conditions are the offspring of circumstances and of laws. French 
centralization is eminently the product of circumstances. Its causes are 
comprehended in the condition of European Society, at the period of its 
origin. The depravity and misrule of the Roman empire had been ob- 
literated in the anarchy of the dark ages. In the turmoil and violence, 
the incoherency and confusion of that period; all clear distinction of 
rights and duties had been lost, all general ideas and interests had per- 
ished, and nationalities had expired in the animosities of provinces. So- 
ciety was disorganized, and Chaos was king. Amid this disorder, the 
germs of government still lingered. From the wreck of Society four el- 
ements were developed; four systems intimately connected, yet indepen- 
dent; interwoven, yet antagonistic and discordant. First, among them, 
towered the hierarchical church, learned, subtle, and ambitious. Second, 
the feudal nobility, lordly, valiant, and tyrannical ; yet stricken with de- 
cay, and tottering to its fall. Third, the free towns, which had bought 
with gold, or wrested with the sword, their charters from king and ba- 
rons. Some of these charters had been granted as early as the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. Charters were the basis of their rights; 
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but turreted walls and mailed burgesses were the guardians of their free- 
dom. The free towns, favored by the king against the feudal nobility, 
possessed within their own limits absolute authority. They managed 
their internal affairs, elected their magistrates, called out their militia, 
and levied their taxes. But though brave, powerful, and rich, they re- 
tained timidly and exercised shrinkingly the liberties they had won. In- 
telligent in the acquisition of wealth, earnest in enterprise, patient in la- 
bor, they sought only security and repose. They lacked definiteness of 
purpose, and a full knowledge of their true interests. They lacked 
pride, enthusiasm, and that feeling of personal independence, which lent 
to the horrors of feudalism, the grace and glory of chivalry. Humble 
in thought, suppliant in language, crouching in manner; they offered 
tribute and adulation, until oppression roused them to a sturdy resistance. 
Besides these, their elements,was another—the king ; who, as suzerain, 
exacted a nominal submission and homage. Feeble in means, yet aspir- 
ing and adroit, he wielded well the slender advantages he possessed, of 
a central capital, feudal privileges, and singleness of aim. He availed 
himself of the weakness, the errors and the enmities of the other three. 
The situation of the cities was anomalous. Incoherency wasno longer 
possible. The social condition demanded decision. The cities were able 
by asolid, just and permanent confederacy, to transmit to their posterity 
municipal rights and progressive freedom ; or, by accepting the proffered 
protection of the central government, to obtain present peace and sud- 
den security. It was the dilemma of the youthful Hercules, when Plea- 
sure and Virtue solicited him in the desert. The cities paused. They 
could not at one draught drain the poisoned chalice, still it was their 
final and resolute choice. An examination will prove the causes, which 
plunged them into centralization, to have been manifold. The factious 
strife between the rich burghers and the licentious rabble, made both an 
easy prey to the court. The magistracy of the towns was irresponsible ; 
the multitude, ignorant and indolent ; so that popular leaders, more am- 
bitious than patriotic, frequently sacrificed the good of the State to their 
own selfish gratification. Jealousies and feuds prompted neighboring 
cities to invite foreign aid, until “ Macedonian gold” leveled their gates 
of steel. The metropolis by its magnificence and luxury, its schools and 
shows, and the rich rewards it held out to the triumphs of genius and 
valor, attracted to its vortex, the ardent, the ambitious, and the gifted— 
the rich, the chivalric, and the gay. There, the smiles of the sovereign 
and the fascinations of the court, secured their allegiance ; so that, when 
they returned to their provincial homes, they ever sighed for the de- 
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lights of a capital, and entered into a ready alliance with the king. 
Foreign wars and military organization under a national monarch, excited 
a common feeling, and completed the consolidation of the kingdom. 
Baron, burgher, and peasant, freely surrendered their established rights 
to avoid the odious alternative of foreign subjugation. 

These different causes silently set in motion, proceeded to the same end. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century, a monarchy arose, with unity, 
strength, and cohesion. It soon accumulated a disciplined military force, 
and assumed an unrestricted power of taxation. It usurped the admin- 
istration of justice, the superintendence of a general police, and the di- 
rection of diplomatic relations. The causes which first produced the 
consolidation of the monarchy, stimulated the growth of centralization. 
Force was added to persuasion. Action and reaction accomplished the 
rest. It became a mere system of absorption. The Bastile, the Parlia- 
ment, the secret trial, the gendarmerie, and the soldiery worked out the 
problem. Charles the Eighth, advanced it by force; Louis the Eleventh, 
by treachery. Richelieu and Mazarin smote down the old nobility. 
Louis the Fourteenth, centered in his person all the functions of govern- 
ment, and powers of Society. Supported by vast treasures and mighty 
armies, he demolished without resistance, the last vestige of popular 
rights and local interests. Louis and France were one. The king was 
the State. Despotism and centralization weresynonymous. The French 
revolution was a struggle of classes, in which, first the people, and then 
the aristocracy, strengthened for their own purposes, the hands of the 
central power. 

It consummated the scheme of centralization, and manifested its 
importance in the French government. Subsequent events have proved 
that neither the representative of a royal race, nor the ephemeral idol of 
the mob comprises the idea of the State. Neither national assemblies, 
nor military chieftains, neither kings by legitimacy, nor kings by elee- 
tion, equal its conception. The image of the supreme authority, the re- 
presentative of Society, is the government—a centralized unit, whether 
shadowed forth under the symbols of autocracy, republic, or moboc- 
racy. Monarch or Anarch is indifferent. 

Besides the causes which produced it, many circumstances impart vi- 
tality and vigor to the principle, in its present condition. The pernicious 
influences of a metropolis and a bureauocracy, assist the centralizing proof. 
A national debt aggravates the evil. By a series of loans, government 
accumulates a vast amount of capital. The control of this, the payment 
of the interest on it, and the management of funded stocks, contrast the 
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government and nation, as capitalist and laborer. The private charita- 
ble establishments of former times, having failed to relieve the mighty 
misery, the stupendous poverty of modern civilization, have been su- 
perseded in most countries, by general poor laws. The immense patron- 
age to agent and pauper, strengthen still more the government. Manu- 
facturers have the same tendency. The fluctuating character, labor, and 
wages of the population which they create, demand more watchfulness 
from government, than an independent yeomanry. Distant and popu- 
lous possessions require the coercion of a strong central power. The 
standing armies of Europe point their own moral. England presents 
a complex combination of the two principles of centralization and lo- 
ealization. Her position is ill-defined from the complication and irregu- 
larity of her governmental theory. This peculiar condition is found to 
be a result of the history and structure of the British government. Or- 
iginally it comprised four nations, distinct in manners, laws and language. 
Each of these was divided into numerous counties or clans, with differ- 
ent customs, of tribal origin. These they retained in spite of a gradual 
assimilation; so that three separate national parliaments, and many 
provincial assemblies, for a long time existed. These supplied a check to 
the central power. Since their absorption the strong national spirit and 
marked characteristics of the Scotch and Irish, have militated against 
centralization. The tie of clanship, and the influence of the Irish Catho- 
lic and Scotch churches have also made opposition. Ireland, forever 
struggling in her bonds, and shedding over her misery the mournful ra- 
diance of poetry and eloquence, is subverting the centralization which 
crushes her. Scotland possesses her Edinburg, the literary capital of the 
world, towering above the metropolis, in the achievements of mind, op- 
posing the centralization of political power at London, with a centraliza- 
tion of intellect and taste in her own bosom. British colonies erecting 
provincial institutions, and clamoring for popular rights, increase the ex- 
tent, but diminish the intensity of the power of government. The mu- 
nicipal and representative institutions of England, have always proved a 
bar tothe march of centralization. Under the Plantagenets, they ac- 
quired a strength, stability and influence, which neither the constitutional 
tyranny of the Tudors, nor the arbitrary attack of James the Second 
upon the corporations, could destroy. She is still in the process of cen- 
tralization. The government is composed of individuals, having power- 
ful local influence, and peculiar local rights. The ministers, lords, and 
commons, are generally landholders, who pass a portion of the time upon 
their estates, where wealth and other advantages confer a local and tem- 
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porary sovereignty. They are more anxious to exalt this hereditary 
honor, than to concentrate means in the hands of a bureauocracy, in 
which they are more transient tenants. They prefer the permanent dig- 
nity of their families, to the hazard of a struggle for inordinate power. 
All patronage is bestowed upon the descendants and retainers of this 
local aristocracy. Hence, they form a grand element in the municipal 
conservatism of the nation. The people, on the other hand, who feel 
the inequality and burden of local and peculiar privileges, have strug- 
gled to destroy them. To obtain equality of condition, and uniformity of 
legislation, they have appealed to and strengthened the central power. 
The immense moral influence they wield, has been directed to the same 
end. If progress in general intelligence and enlightened statesmanship is 
parallel with these results, a fair equilibrium may be established, and 
neither principle will be subverted. Gaunt famine and insulted poverty 
are burning for vengeance, as welk as right; yet hope is not lost, that 
Wisdom may yet lead England to the security of political, as well as 
civil liberty. 

It is an interesting study to contemplate the causes, which ‘have com- 
batted centralization in the United States. They are not clouded with 
myths, or embellished with the legends of traditionary lore. The early 
history of the settlement and institutions of the country is open to phi- 
losophical scrutiny. Our forefathers generally settled in small colonies, 
unconnected save by the ties of a common ancestry and common senti- 
ments. Their political establishments, although essentially similar, were 
entirely independent. The association of small towns for the protection 
of general interests, was the foundation of the chartered colony. Equal 
in intelligence, wealth and rank, accustomed to the operation of repre- 
sentative government, in the mother country, they readily gave Society 
this form, only with a more liberal basis. The earliest efforts of a youth- 
ful people for organization are manifested in local assemblies and institu- 
tions. Municipal institutions are spontaneous, not legislative in their 
origin. As the diamond is crystalized by the hidden progress of na- 
ture, so they are the result of latent action in the bosom of communi- 
ties. Its influence must be the subject of feeling, not speculation. It is 
daily imperiled ; for aggression may overwhelm, intrigue undermine, dis- 
sention subvert it. It must first be a part of the birthright and educa- 
tion of a people, and then be systematized. Its maxims must be cher- 
ished, its principles proclaimed, its authority established. .To the Amer- 
ican people, it was a fact, and conivenience, before it was a creed. It was 
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Localization had been wrought into their nature, before the idea of a 
national government was presented. The existence of a limited centrali- 
zation in our scheme of government dates from the formation of the 
Constitution. It isa matter of law. Its bearings were known and its 
phenomena studied, before it was admitted into our theory. It seemed 
impossible to model a feudal government, which could reconcile the en- 
ergy, stability, and power, requisite for the preservation of Society, with 
localization and liberty. Yet the framers of the Constitution adjusted 
these antagonisms, by establishing their central government, with an in- 
variable reference to the municipal institutions of the country. The 
spirit of localization and unfederated municipalities, could not be trusted 
to resist the operation of a great central power. Therefore, sovereign 
and independent State governments were erected, as barriers to the 
sweep of centralization. These became the depositaries of large portions 
of political power and strength. They share with the general govern- 
ment the allegiance and affection of the people. They possess the gen- 
eral and usual administration of justice, the control of the militia, and 
the collection and distribution of the State revenues by their own agents. 
They exercise a direct State action, in Presidential elections, and the ap- 
pointment of Senators by the local legislatures. The county and town 
administration exerts a like influence. The officers of the Federal govern- 
ment, from their early training, feel more attachment to local institutions, 
than the local authorities to the Federal government. The actual power 
of the national government has increased, yet relatively it is no stronger. 
Instead of thirteen, thirty-one sleepless sentinels oppose usurpation by 
the central authorities, The National and State governments have spread 
with equal growth. Anxious vigilance against encroachment, is the 
duty of the local sovereignties; and while this is exercised, fears of 
the general government are chimerical. A knowledge of the value of 
the two principles, has systematized and strengthened them. In their 
fortunate combination may be realized that social progress, that individ- 
ual happiness and freedom, and that national grandeur, which are the le- 
gitimate end of. human effort. 

The influences which the administration exerts upon the character of the 
nation, are even more important than the results of a particular form of gov- 
ernment. The form of government is but the perishing type of the supreme 
authority, while the spirit of the administration is the soul which pervades 
it, and addresses itself to the consciousness of a nation. The relations 
of centralization to the character of a nation are manifold. Let it be 
considered in the reciprocal effects of government and people. The objects of 
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government are self-preservation and social progress. The requirements 
of these are fourfold; protection against foreign insult and aggression, 
the preservation of internal order, the development of national resources, 
and the individual happiness and progress of the people. These require- 
ments demand efficient prosecution of the necessary wars, the mainte- 
nance of foreign relations, the administration of justice and repression of 
disorder, the moral and intellectual illumination of the people, inter- 
nal improvements, and the advancement of industry. Does a centralized 
government perform these duties to better advantage than a localized? 
In war, diplomacy, and the superintendence of the police, the elements 
of success are the same. They are, ample resources and an accurate 
knowledge of their situation, execution, vigor, and vigilance, secrecy and 
rapidity of operation, and implicit obedience in the agent. Centraliza- 
tion bestows unity of design, velocity of action, and a superiority in the 
other requisites of success. Hence the immediate results are victories in 
war, domestic order from the certain enforcement of law, and great 
advantages in the management of foreign affairs. While the same ele- 
ments are generally necessary for success in a system of education, mili- 
tary training and internal improvements, certain practical objections arise 
which render a central administration less efficient than local manage- 
ment. Where the diffusion of knowledge is the object, the latter have 
better opportunities to test the qualifications of a teacher, a greater in- 
centive to vigilant economy, and a deeper interest in the welfare of the 
pupils. Where the cultivation of science and the progress of discovery 
and invention are the objects, popular applause and contributions afford 
higher motives to action, than the pensions of a civil list. The educa- 
tion imparted in a centralized government, however perfect its system, 
inspires no thirst for knowledge, no activity of thought, no loftiness of 
soul. The martial training is a compulsory and unintelligent discipline. 
The internal improvements consult rather the convenience of the gov- 
ernment, than the prosperity of the people. 

The immediate benefits of centralization arise from the order and uni- 
formity of the State. These very advantages carry the bane in their 
own bosoms. Ultimately the sources of strength become sources of 
weakness. ‘The precision of detail, the minute regularity, the absolute 
obedience in all departments, enervate the moral and intellectual tone of 
the people, rob existence of its energy, destroy the opportunity and abil- 
ity for individual coéperation, and convert society into a creature of the 
state. Mere physical bravery may not depend upon the government ; 
but that higher courage, which gives a meaning to every action, arises 
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in a measure from the feeling of personal independence, and is blasted 
by blind obedience. A centralized government, by its munificent boun- 
ties, may give to industry a temporary luxuriance ; but it ultimately de- 
prives labor of its dignity, diminishes the stimulus to exertion, and ban- 
ishes the spirit of enterprise. Contempt of honorable toil, engendered 
by the lavish indolence of a court, demoralizes a nation. The central- 
ized government, intervening in everything which can affect the public 
order, learns to regard religion as an expediency, and assumes the au- 
thority to prescribe its forms and wield its influences. The religion doled 
out by a pensioned priesthood, is not of a very elevating character ; 
while the evils of an union of church and state need no comment. 

A centralized government, if just and judicious, may afford a fair dis- 
tribution of the necessaries and comforts of life and physical well-being ; 
yet that state of society must be fearful, in which these are dependent 
on administrative goodness and ability. 

Localization makes good rulers. The training of municipal institu- 
tions, fits men for governing. While the concentration of power confers 
upon government strength and permanence, it renders insecure the pos- 
session of the occupants. In localized governments, the slow assent of 
remote municipal or provincial assemblies, is necessary to effect a change 
of administration. Where centralization prevails, it is a mere transfer 
of the badges of authority; and the removal is as violent as rapid. A 
conspiracy, a revolt of the city troops, an insurrection of the palace 
guards, a midnight mob, effect in a few hours an abdication and an 
usurpation. The government still performs its accustomed routine. It 
matters not who wears the purple ; the essence of power is still the same. 
What cares the herdsman what stars twinkle by night, if the same 
heavens hang their draperies of darkness; or what orb rules by day, if 
earth receives a genial light. Government becomes the arena ; the shift- 
ing crown the prize of the most successful wrestler for power. Central- 
ization proposes to the aspiring the possession of power as the end, with 
fraud and violence as the means. The glory of conquest and sovereignty, 
not the common weal, becomes the aim of the ambitious. Without the 
forgetfulness and sacrifice of self, passion and vice usurp the throne of 
the heart. The virtue of the ruler is blasted by the blandishments of 
luxury, and the excesses of sensuality. He is devoured with a lust of 
power.. He is gorged with greatness. He is sated with self. 

It is now necessary to consider the subject in relation to the form of 
government, and its tendencies to free or arbitrary rule. It is brought 
forth and encouraged, not only by arbitrary governments, which necessa- 
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rily absorb all the functions of State to preserve their own vitality ; but 
also by democratic nations, unversed in true liberty. Democracies, as 
well as despotisms, tend to centralization. They delight in three things, 
equality of condition, uniformity of legislation, and simplicity in the con- 
struction of government. Centralization complies with these conditions. 
Its simplicity, order, and effectiveness, are powerful seductions to a people 
intent on security and gain. The citizen, conscious of his individual in- 
significance, magnifies the majesty and might of Society, and bestows 
the attributes of perfection upon the idea of the State. In war or in- 
testine commotion, a trust is often reposed in the central power, which is 
never restored. Hence the almost irresistible impulse of democracies to 
centralization. Centralization, in whatever way produced, in its special 
application to government, results in the most vigorous despotism ; a des- 
potism which encircles, insinuates and stifles; a despotism which enters 
into the national character, and supplies its place ; like those mineral so- 
lutions, which, without altering the form or aspect of a plant, petrify its 
substance. 

In order to illustrate more fully the relations of centralization to gov- 
ernment, it will be necessary to deduce some general reflections, from the 
foregoing special applications and conclusions. Society is without form. 
Municipal institutions spring from the chaos. The radical defect of these 
is incoherency, exclusiveness and individualism. Confederation is mis- 
trusted. Hence centralization up to a certain point is a necessity, be- 
cause it is the only power which can reconcile animosities, introduce en- 
larged ideas, and establish general relations. Centralization may tempo- 
rarily benefit a country, but ultimately it retards its social and moral 
progress. Besides, it is a self-accumulating power, and when once it has 
gained the ascendancy, the nation becomes the creature; the ruler the 
image and personification of its spirit. If a tortured people wreak ven- 
geance upon their tyrants, they but trample upon blind symbols. The 
dark, intangible and shapelesss Destiny still broods over them, ready to 
transfer their iron crown to any reckless usurper with an audacity akin 
to genius. Centralization refuses that silent and steady influence of the 
people in their primary assemblies, which falleth like the dew from heav- 
en. Swollen with greatness, it listens not to the voice of the masses, un- 
til their hoarse cries are heard at the palace gates, and pikes bristling 
with human heads are seen in the crimsoned streets. The voice of the 
people comes in tones of thunder, and their words are words of doom. 

When centralization has wrought the ruin of a nation, it is hopeless in its 
degradation; and, like the inebriate, when utter destruction scowls at 
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him, drowns its woes in the excesses of its vice. It is vain to attempt to 
resuscitate it by the introduction of an artificial system of municipal in- 
stitutions. 

When the spirit of liberty has departed from a nation, and it lies tor- 
pid in the embrace of centralization, legislation may flash in its face, the 
sunlight of localization, but it will meet no response from its dumb, cold 
lips—no glance of intelligence from its dull and leaden eye. It is be- 
coming then for a free people to cherish the spirit of localization which 
animates them ; and jealously to restrict that centralization, which, while 
it flushes with a hectic brilliancy the present prosperity of a country, 
breeds within it the seeds of national disease, decay and death. It is es- 
pecially becoming for the American people, blessed as they are in their 
peculiar system of government—a system which may be emphatically 
termed, “the christianity of political philosophy,” to guard against the in- 
sidious approaches of that principle which would bedew their smiling 
land with the tears and sweat of toiling millions. Let them but bind to 
their bosoms the amulet which protects them, and every cottage which 
now gems the valley, will continue a fortress of freedom, an abode of 
comfort, truth, and manly independence. 


Ode to Pastoral Romance. 


Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
The Tempest. 


Queen of the mystic page ! 
Thou of the fairy spell and wondrous lay ! 
Sweet Romance! breathe upon my way, 
Not with the breath of this degenerate age, 
But of that time when life was summer play— 
When nature ever wore a roseate hue, 
And earth kept holiday ; 
When on the ground the Chaldean shepherd lay 
Gazing all night, with calm, creative view, 
Into the over-hanging blue, 
And found, amid the myriad twinkling stars, 
Warriors and maidens fair— 
Heroes of marvelous deeds and direful wars, 
Serpents and flaming hair, 
The Dragon and the Bear, 
A silvery Venus, and a lurid Mars, 
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IL. 
Come at thy votary’s call! 
Thou that, with embraces kind, 
Throwing thy tendrils round the human heart, 
Like thine own ivy on the Gothic wall, 
A stronger influence dost impart 
Than can stern Reason on the haughty mind! 
And therefore, Romance, would I greet 
Thee by the fairest of fair names— 
Calling thee debonair and sweet; 
For sweet thou art—inspiring manhood’s dreams, 
When all aweary of the actual life; 
And sweet thy influence seems 
To woman—shrinking from the strife, 
The sordid tumult of the wrangling mart ; 
But doubly sweet thou art, 
Leading the tender child by gentle streams, 
Among the lilies of our flowery youth,— 
Filling his all-believing heart 
With thoughts that glorify the common truth,— 
Building before him, in the morning air 
Ethereal palaces and castles fair. 


IL 
A glory hovers round the wondering boy ; 
Herevels in his joy! 
And with like innocence the Earth 
Received thy blessings at its birth ; 
For, in the ivied days of yore, 
To man’s enchanted gaze, 
Nature was beautiful far more 
Than in our wiser days, 
- And every forest—every stream— 
The mountain and the valley, then did seem 
Bathing in golden rays: 
x * Visions of Deity, with beauty mild 
The longing heart beguiled ; 
And in that lovelier hour, 
Thy spiritual power 
Reared a fair Heaven on proud Olympus’ height, 
And, with celestial fire, 
Kindling the grand desire 
Inborn with man, displayed before his sight 
An ever-beauteous store 
Of mythologic lore, 
Till poets and sages told, with rare delight, 
Of shadowy realms forever calm and bright. 
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Then Jove, omnipotent, enthronéd high 
In the empyrial sky, 
Breathed in the wind, and thundered in the storm ; 
And Heaven’s dread artillery 
Was but the awful presence of the God— 
The earthquake but the tremor of his rod! 
Then Poesy gave birth, 
While yet the hearts of men were young and warm, 
To Deities in many a sylvan form, 
Who roamed, like mortals, through Arcadian groves, 
Whispering the maids of earth 
Sweet legends of their loves: 
Then Cupid and fair Psyche breathed their vows, 
He with the feathered darts and bow unstrung, 
And garlands on his brows; 
She, folding gently to her bosom, doves 
Snow-white, forever—as their mistress, young ; 
: Oh! many an olden bard has sweetly sung 
How whiter than their plumes that bosom seemed, 
While through the golden hair that softly hung 
Adown her neck, two liquid mirrors gleamed ; 
And, as they sighed together, peerless Joy 
Enwreathed the maiden and the raptured boy ! 


Yes! on romantic pilgrimage, 
To the calm piety of nature’s shrine, 
Through summer paths thou led’st our human-kind, 
With influence divine. 
In the orient, elden age, 
Ere man had learned to wage 
Dispassionate war against his natural mind, 
Thy voice of mystery— 
Reading aloud the earth’s extended page, 
Bade human aspirations find, 
In the cool fountain and the forest tree, . 
A sentient Deity ; 
The flowing river and the murmuring wind, 
The land—the sea, 
Were all informed by thee ! 


Vi 
Through coral grottoes wandering and singing, 
The merry Nereid glided to her cave ; 
Anon, with warm, luxurious motion, flinging 
Her sinuous form above the moonlit wave, 
To the charmed mariner gave 
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A glimpse of snowy arms and amber tresses, 
While on his startled ear 
The sea-nymph’s madrigal fell clear ; 
Then, to the far recesses 
Where drowsy Neptune wears the emerald crown, 
Serenely floated down,— 
Leuving the mariner all begirt with fear! 
In the under-opening wood, 
What time the Gods had crowned the full-grown year, 
The Dryad and the Hamadryad stood 
Among the fallow deer ; 
Bending the languid branches of their trees, 
With every rose-lipped breeze, 
To view their image in the fountains near,— 
The fountains! where the white-limbed Naiads sang~ 
Pouring upon the air melodious trills, 
And, while the echoes through the forest rang, 
The white-limbed Naiads of a thousand rills 
Took up the song, and wide the chorus spread, 

Led by Diana, in the dewy morn, 

The Oread sisters chased the dappled fawn 
Through all the coverts of their native hills ; 
Home with the spoils, at sultry noon they fled— 

Home to their shaded bowers, 

Where, with the ivy and those sacred flowers 
That now have faded from the weary earth, 
Each laughing Oread crowned an Oread’s head ; 
The mountains echoed back their maiden mirth— 
Rousing old Pan, who, from a secret lair, 
Shook the wild tangles of his frosty hair, 
And laid him down again with sullen roar : 
The frightened Nymphs like Parian statues stand ! 
One balancing her body half in air— 

Dreading to hear again that tumult sore ; 
One, with an elvish twinkle in her eye, 
Waving above her head a lily hand ; 
Till suddenly, like dreams, away they fly~ 

Leaving the forest stiller than before ! 


VIL. 


Such was thy power, O, Pastoral Romance ! 
In that ambrosial age of classic fame, 
The spirit to entrance. 
Fain would I whisper of the latter days, 
When in thy royal name 
The mailéd knights encountered lance to lance 
All for sweet Romance —. fayre ladyes’” praise ! 
3 
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But no! I bowed the knee, 
And vowed allegiance to thee, 
As I beheld thee in thy golden prime,— 
And now from thy demesne must haste away ; 
Perchance that of the after-time— 
Of nodding plumes and chivalrous array, 
In after-time I sing a roundelay : 
Yet from my sight meanwhile, 
Take not thy cheering glance, thy orient smile! 


VIL 


Fair spirit, of ethereal birth! 
In whom all mysteries and beauties blend, 
Still from thy purer dwelling place descend, 
And idealize our too material earth; 
Still to the bard thine aid celestial lend, 
To robe bis thoughts in gauze of brightest hue. 
Round every image grace majestic throw ! 
Till rapturously the living song shall glow 
With inspiration, as thy being true, 
And Poesy’s creations decked by thee, 
Shall wake the tuneful thrill of sensuous ecstasy! Ros 


Hlistakes. 


Tuts is a world of mistakes, as the most defective vision cannot fail to 
discover. Of mistakes in religion we need say nothing, except that every 
system of human origin has proved a grand mistake ever since that first 
great error in the garden, Omniscience alone never mistakes. But 
everything else, how prolific of them. Even being right generally comes 
by accident; certainty is always a mistake. 

Mistakes in Science are the only stepping-stones to Truth. Philosophy 
had its foundation in misconceptions, and the lesser fallacies of all knowl- 
edge since have served only as approximations to the reality. Who 
knows that the grand principles, which we now think to lie at the foun- 
dation of all truth, are not mere errors which the quick puff of a pro- 
gressive intelligence will one day scatter like chaff to be replaced by 
others as plausible, as false. Newton may have been wrong, and Galileo 
may have given birth to a chimera. Conviction goes with their princi- 
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ples now, but it may be hereafter a conviction that they and we were 
mistaken. 

Mistakes in Literature are more evident, perhaps, than any elsewhere. 
How many an author has hugged the fond hope that the offspring of his 
brain-throes should go down the ages to lend immortality to his name, 
died in the illusion, and been with his works forgotten! How many 
caustic critics, who had condemned to the frost of their censure the blos- 
soms of youthful genius, have seen those flowers nourished to a full ex- 
pansion beneath the smiles of popular favor, while their strong denun- 
ciations have withered only themselves! It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the old fogy-dom of letters is to reign over all minds and that 
all pure thought is to be cramped within its iron rules. It is a great mis- 
take to think that Antiquity has furnished the only examples of pure 
thought and chastened diction, either in poetry or prose; a great mistake 
to think that the tide of Literature is constantly beaten back by the 
rushing stream of knowledge, instead of harmoniously uniting in one 
flashing current. 

Mistakes in Government most numerous and fatal. All decayed 
Kingdoms, all crumbled Republics, are but sad examples of this fact. 
The old dynasties that long ago flourished, built cities and monuments 
that they vainly thought imperishable, and are now so lost in oblivion, 
that they are unthought of in the very home of their splendor, were but 
grand mistakes. And so with modern powers. The stern despotism of 
Russia, where the demon of centralization, cased in triple steel, sits upon 
an iron throne, is but a fallacy, that the surges of progress will soon over- 
whelm in their resistless tide. Poor, fickle, deluded France, drowned in 
anarchy and steeped to the very core in madness, is a terrible example of 
governmental self-delusion. And even England, proud and almost free, 
is an illustration of this seemingly inevitable error. The external pros- 
perity which adorns the state but cloaks the rottenness within. Like the 
ivy which twines its graceful arms in beauty round her sturdy trees and 
massive towers, it but increases the chill dampness which consumes its 
vitals, till the tottering structure thunders to the earth, crushing tender 
vine and green foliage beneath its massive ruins. And may we not fear 
that there are within our own State the seeds of that decay which shall 
prove this experiment a failure? It is but too possible that sectional strife 
and party differences may rat-like gnaw at the joints and eat away the 
timbers, till some storm more severe or more lasting, shall wreck the ship 
and plunge the hopeless mariners in a foul sea of discord and confusion. 

But it is not to nations or communities alone that we are to look for 
proof of our theory of mistakes. Individual instances, too, exemplify it 
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strongly. Death is often an accident, Life too often a mistake. We see 
it often in our own little world. How many who come here with fresh 
hearts and pure affections, adorned with the fairest gems of home-love 
and youthful hope, sacrifice all these sweet influences on the foul altar of 
an useless, nay, almost ludicrous ambition! How many find, when too 
late, that they have led a College life which was one long continuation of 
errors and fallacies in action and belief! The crown may be won, but the 
heat of the contest has shriveled laurels at best but short-lived. The 
deluded adventurer finds too late, that those whom he had fancied friends, 
were but tools which could cut the hand that used them, that the gold 
he thought he was treasuring, proved but dirt and pebbles. And the 
pang of youthful disappointment, though trivial in itself, is keener than 
the sharpest thrust at the man’s heart, for the portals are unguarded by 
the half-despair a world-life engenders. 

But such views as these would signify that all mistakes are sad, all 
fatal. But it is not so. Half the pleasure of fallible humanity is in the 
uncertainty of the hopes and the fears which attend it. The mistakes of 
the lover fill the full cup of his happiness which the bitter knowledge of 
his maid’s inconstancy would dash from his loathing lips. He 


believes her true 
And he is blest in so believing,” 


and if he has afterward occasion to 


mourn that ere he knew 
Agirlso fair and undeceiving,” 


the present pain cannot destroy the past pleasure. And even in this 
case, the joy is all in the mistake, the sorrow in the truth. If he had 
not been undeceived he would not have been unhappy. The dream was 
sweet. Wo came only with the waking. 

Is not the pride of the patriot too often but a mistake that gratifies the 
deluded? He exults in the fond thought that his is the blest, the favored 
land where truth and learning, freedom and subordination move harmo- 
niously together. For him no cloud lowers athwart his country’s destiny, 
and he discerns no blemish on her proud escutcheon. Others may 
speak to him of deeds done foully in the midnight, of secret stabs, of a 
broken faith, of a perjured King. But he indignantly hurls back the 
charges and rejoices in the glory of his country. He is happily mistaken. 

And the tyrant clings to a delusion which lays a flattering unction to 
his soul. He sits in fancied security upon his tottering throne and thinks 
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the guards that clash their armor in his presence invincible, incorruptible. 
Mistake blinds him to the snaky tread that stealthily reaches to his very 
knee, and renders him deaf to the murmurs of mutiny that swell like 
night winds around his couch. He sees not the dagger in the hand of 
Brutus, and hears in the hoarse cry of subjects rising in terrible manhood 
for redress, only the fickle clamor of a childish mob. Happy mistake ! 
Horrible reality to him, when reddening sky, piled barricade, and shrill 
song of vengeance shall rouse him from his dream, to find his bed in 
flames, his crown a bauble, and himself a slave. What but a mistake 
gladdened the heart of a Loyola as he battled bravely to sustain a sink- 
ing Church? The sad knowledge that he was founding an order which 
should in after years become synonymous with all crimes, to support a 
Church céextensive with enslaved superstition, would have been a poor 
incentive to the failing strength of his devotion. 

The knowledge that his son was to lose his Kingdom, and the hated 
Stuart was to scatter his ashes to the winds, would have illy soothed the 
dying couch of Cromwell, whose proud heart went out in death sustained 
by the mistaken thought that his crown and name might go down to a 
long line of prosperous Sovereigns. And it might have been little 
cheering to the heart of Washington, and flashed feeble sunlight through 
the cloud that environed his hopes, had he known how far the nation he 
had rescued would depart from his principles; how the demagogue 
would usurp the place of the patriot, and the profound Statesman be 
set aside for the brilliant epaulet on a general’s shoulder. And we, when 
we hope that our country may be eternal and prosperous, may be mis- 
taken. If so, God grant that we see not the reality. 

Kind Providence, which has given us the privilege of mistaking, the 
uncertainty of expecting, the bliss of ignorance! Mistakes, how benevo- 
lent! gilding all youth with the bright hues of a sky brighter than 
manhood even dreams of, blinding the eye of the deceived lover, making 
, the patriot forget his present misery in the future good, veiling all com- 
ing evil in a cloud of hopes that seem realities. Heaven forefend that 
we should ever be of those miserable, precise few, who are never mis- 
taken. Let us dream of joys to come, let imagination give us pleasant 
groves and joy-murmuring rills to adorn the future. Let its soft music 
come to our ear on perfumed breezes, luring us to pleasant shades and 
cool arbors. If these may be realities, thank Heaven for them ; if they 
may not, oh! let us forever be mistaken. P. 
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Thoughts on Naturalization. 


Tr is said that foreigners will not have acquired sufficient intelligence 
for the exercise of the right of suffrage, within the time of previous resi- 
dence prescribed by our present laws. 

It is not they that primarily elect our Presidents and great officers of 
State. It is the press, the Congressional cliques, the Tammany Hall meet- 
ings, the National Conventions. These are the huge locomotives that 
propel hither and thither the long trains of immigrant cars. These Na- 
tional Conventions speak right out and tell the nation whom they must 
elect as President and Vice President. They are perfect Jupiters sitting 
on high Olympus and nodding their “ ambrosial curls.” The men that 
they may chance to nominate, are the favored sons of fortune who will 
attain the highest honors. 

The native may vote from enlightened principle, the naturalized for- 
eigner from mere caprice ; but should they both support the nominees of 
the same National Convention, we should apprehend no more danger 
from the vote of the one than from that of the other. If it is admitted 
that the Union is safe in the hands of the great political parties of the 
day, it could not be jeopardized, though the native and naturalized for- 
eigner should give different suffrages, by voting for the nominees of op- 
posite National Conventions. It is the Conventions that we should fear, 
and not the men that speak French, Spanish, Dutch and broken English. 
Ulysses, “ the man of many arts,” is more formidable than the blunder- 
ing giant, old Polyphemus. These Conventions too are convoked on 
every occasion, to nominate the humblest township officer as well as the 
chief magistrate of the Union. Should foreigners officiate before such 
presences, they would be treated like lame Vulcan, when he attempted 
to do for the gods the offices of the graceful Ganymede. It might be 
that those thundering old Jupiters would get mad, take them by the foot 
and cause them to describe very nearly the curve of a parabola from 
heaven to the island of Lemnos. 

Foreigners want sufficient intelligence, indeed! Strange though it 
may seem, they that talk thus, will make long congratulatory speeches to 
Kossuth, and shed tears of joy in anticipating the nearness of time when 
Hungary will be free. They will pass resolutions in favor of the libera- 
tion of Smith O’Brien and John Mitchell, and wish them god-speed in 
their efforts to establish republican institutions in Ireland. If the Hun- 
garians are sufficiently intelligent for the exercise of the right of suffrage 
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in Hungary, and the Irish in Ireland; by what kind of argument can it 
be proved that they both are too illiterate to vote in the United States ? 
Indeed, a less degree of intelligence will suffice here than there, by reason 
of the many pillars of iron, and brass, and steel, that support the struc- 
ture of this great government. 

Again, it is said that foreigners will not have become sufficiently pat- 
riotic within the time of previous residence prescribed by our present 
laws. We repel the charge as a slander, and appeal to the records of 
the past. They have always proved themselves worthy of citizenship 
by their good behavior in peace, and secured special commendation in 
the despatches of our generals for their bravery in war. They have 
always manifested the same spirit that distinguished Lafayette at the 
Brandywine and De Kalb at the battlé of Camden. We know no peo- 
ple more patriotic and regardful of law than these self-same sturdy immi- 
grants. They may manifest an impatience of illegitimate and unright- 
eous control, in other lands; but as such a cause of ebullition of feeling 
does not exist here, the effect does not follow. They areas proud of their 
adopted country, as was he in ancient times that could say, “I am a 
Roman citizen !” 

But it is said, particularly should the patriotism of Roman Catholics 
be doubted. We believe that there exists in the popular mind an unjust 
prejudice against these men. They are charged with all the sins which 
their forefathers did. They are objects of apprehension now, because 
they were such centuries ago. 

It is true that Roman Catholics were formidable at certain periods in 
history. One of the Plantagenets humiliated himself to the earth in the 
presence of the Pope. A queen of England is known by the name of 

*the “bloody Mary.” Conspiracies were formed to take the life of Eliza- 
beth, and blow up with gunpowder James I, and the Houses of Par- 
liament. It is no wonder that the Test Act was passed, and the Ex- 
clusion Bill warmly discussed. These persecutions are attributable to the 
moral and intellectual darkness of those ages. Protestants as well as 
Catholies were guilty of bloody intolerance, and are less chargeable than 
they by reason of a mere deficiency of power. In the early history of 
our own country, where the reverse was true in respect to comparative 
strength, it was Protestants that persecuted, and Roman Catholics that first 
proclaimed universal toleration. Recent developments have proved that 
however much they love their pope, they value their civil and political 
liberties more. Pius [IX was deposed from the throne of his temporal 

dominion, and compelled to flee from Rome. It was French bayonets, 
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borne by the mercenaries of Louis Napoleon, and not the will of the 
Roman people, that subsequently replaced him in authority. Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, a Roman Catholic, subscribed the Declaration of 
our Independence. He pledged his life, his fortune, of “ a few millions,” 
and his sacred honor, to be true to his country. Of those greatmen that had 
sat in the memorable Congress of 1776, he was spared by Providence to 
be the last to die. Roger B. Taney, a Roman Catholic, is the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. His name is 
all the eulogy that he needs. We like much that old legislation of 1795, 
when the probationary time of residence, that at present exists, was first 
established. It was during the Presidency of Washington, the father of 
his country. The men of that time were greater in thought and word 
and deed than the present generation. They were the missionaries of 
progress, and left huge “footprints in the sands of time.” Of all men 
they most remind us of those heroes in the Iliad, that figured in 
the council and field at the siege of Troy. “Hail! fellows well met!” 
—our Agamemnon, “the king of men,” and our Achilles, “swift of 
foot ;” our Menelaus, “ good at the war-cry,” and our Nestor, “ sweet of 
speech ;” our Ajax, “ the tower of the Greeks,” and our Ulysses, “the 
man of many arts.” Although our republic was at that time weak, in 
the mere beginning of its growth ; yet these guardian sires, with all their 
love and tender concern for their bantling, were willing to trust their for- 
eign brethren. 

It may be said that during the presidency of the elder Adams, the ex- 
periment of requiring a longer time of residence was tried. This was 
one of the measures that were passed by the Federalists of that period. 
But after a brief existence of four years, it became a dead letter in our 
statute books, and was superseded by the length of previous residence re-* 
quired in the enactment of 1795. Since 1802 the changes in these laws 
have been made mostly with a view to the prevention of fraud, in obtaining 
the requisite certificates. At the present day an immigrant may be nat- 
uralized within the same time as that within which he might have 
been, during the presidency of Washington. The glorious history of our 
past under this portion of the present Jaws, and the sanctities associated 
with its origin, “ will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued against the deep 
damnation of its taking off.” 

These immigrants too have a right to demand a speedy naturalization. 
Our ancestry and the ancestry of many of them were old friends, and 
fought to the death side by side. They codperated at Runnemede and 
compelled John to sign “ The Great Charter.” They had rejoicings and 
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gala-days in honor of the enlarging liberties of England. They with- 
stood the exactions of the brave and haughty Plantagenets, the despotic 
though cautious Tudors, the faithless and effeminate Stuarts. They took 
up arms with Hampden and Cromwell, and shed their blood at Mars- 
ton Moor and Naseby. They rejoiced to see Charles the First decapitated, 
for violating the Petition of Right, and endeavoring to seize the leaders 
of the Opposition. Whilst they believed that he battled for the rights of 
Englishmen, they were the strong adherents of that rude, great Oliver, 
who made England the glory and the terror of the world. They extort- 
ed from Clffrles the Second the Habeas Corpus act, and thus secured his 
subjects against capricious and arbitrary imprisonment. They sympa- 
thized with Argyle and with Monmouth, and were routed at Sedgemoor. 
They excited the mirth and pleasantry of Kirke and his “ Lambs,” by 
their dying agonies and groans. They were tortured and scared to death 
by the Devil, when he held “the Bloody Assizes” in Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire. They participated in the rejoicings at White Hall, when the 
Prince and Princess of Orange were proclaimed the sovereigns of 
England. 

These liberties which the ancestry of many of these same immigrants 
codperated to acquire, are valuable heritages from the past. Our fore- 
fathers brought them hither when they immigrated to this new land. 
They loved them with an ardor and a tenderness proportioned to the 
price that had been paid. They took up arms to defend them when 
attacked by the mother country. In that great struggle, the American 
Revolution, which followed, our forefathers were materially assisted by 
foreigners. This is the way by which we have acquired the Constitution 
of this Union. The ancestry of many of these same immigrants paid 
much of its cost, with their groans and convulsions, their shrieks and 
tears, their sweat and blood. Our civil and political liberties have been 
developing steadily but gradually from age to age. They may be likened 
to Hercules, doing the mission of the Tirynthian Eurystheus. They’ put 
bits into the mouths of the anthropophagous horses of Diomede, and led 
Cerberus from infernal darkness, snappish and growling, to the light 
of day. 

These immigrants, too, exercise a powerful influence over their coun- 
trymen whom they leave behind. They describe to them at full length 
the nature and operation of our free institutions. They make particular 
mention of the period when it is allowed them to exercise the right of 
suffrage. They write with much laudation concerning that social 
equality, which binds together the members of the Union. They depict 
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in glowing colors their present enjoyments, and the hopes that they 
entertain for themselves and their children. They pray that the coming 
time may hasten with these blessings for their own native lands. The 
father on the banks of the Elbe, or the heights of the Pyrenees, gives full 
belief.to the statements of his son, in the vale of the Mississippi, or on 
the Rocky Mountains of Oregon. It is these letter-writers that are 
spreading republican sentiments throughout Europe, and stirring up the 
nations from their torpid state. 

We would not wish to see our country great in waging offensive wars, 
and all stained with innocent blood. We would not wish t®see her the 
arbitress of the sword, and holding nations in thraldom. Nor would we 
wish to see her taking steps backward in legislation, and turning a deaf 
ear to the lessons in her past. We would rather see her what she always 
has been, and what we pray to God she always may be, an Asylum for 
the Oppressed. G. A. J. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 


Tue day was as usual cheerless and stormy, yet at the proper hour a large audi- 
ence was present at the College Chapel. The number of speakers was quite large. 
Of the excellence of the Exhibition we shall dare say but little lest we expose our- 
selves to the unjust charge of an odious Class partiality. If, however, our judg- 
ment is not warped by such sentiments, and public opinion renders us confident 
that it is not, the display of eloquence and thought has never been excelled. The 
pleasing variety of the subjects, and the almost total absence of any lack a-daisical 
phraseology and sentiment, added not a little to the pleasure and interest of the oc- 
casion. The music of the day was furnished by a selection chiefly from the College 
Choir and seemed to most, we think, far more appropriate than the brazen din 
which is usually furnished at our Exhibitions. The applause was loud and hearty, 
especially toward the close of both the morning and afternoon exercises. 

We are confident that few of the audience left unsatisfied with the intellectual 
treat spread before them. It is only a deserved compliment when we say that 
every member of old ’53 feels that the speakers did ample justice to themselves 
and to the Class. We subjoin the Programme of the subjects and speakers. 

MORNING. 

“ Roma Direpta,” Latin Oration, James M. Whiton. 

Oration, “ Radicalism in America,” Benjamin F. Baer. 

Oration, “ Ignatius Loyola,” Charles G. McCully. 

Dissertation, “ Civil and Réligious Liberty, the Ultimate Result of Civilization,” 
Hiram Bingham. 
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Oration, “The Distinguished Stranger,” James McCormick. 

Oration, “ Traits of Indian Character,” Joel Smith. 

Dissertation, “‘ The Power of Mystery,” Joshua Anderson. 

Dissertation, “ Youth, a Probation,” Cornelius Hedges. 

Dissertation, “ New England,” George Palfrey. 

Oration, “ The Scholar, the True Exponent of Freedom,” Oliver E. Cobb. 
Oration, ‘The Refinement of the Sensibilities,” Kinsley Twining. 
Oration, ‘‘ Passive Obedience,” Theodore Bacon. 

Philosophical Oration, “The Higher Law,” Isaac H. Hogan, 


AFTERNOON. 


Greek Oration, ‘‘‘H rijs radatds rotficews Thomas F. Davies. 

Oration, “ Independence of Character,” James M. Gillespie. 

Dissertation, “Julian, the Apostate,” Edson L, Clark. 

Dissertation, “ The Ancestral Glory of New England,” William T. Gilbert. 

Oration, “‘ Change,” by Charles H. Whittelsey. 

Oration, “Thoughts on the Mediterranean Sea,” Samuel M. Capron. 

Oration, “ James I, and the Puritan Party,” Sherman W. Knevals. 

Oration, ‘‘ The American Soldier,” Henry C. Robinson. 

Oration, ‘On the Alledged Degeneracy of Literature,” Benjamin K. Phelps. 

Dissertation, “ Patriotism in the Universities,” Andrew D. White. 

Dissertation, ‘‘On Knowledge of Soul as Derived from Reason and Revelation,” 
Andrew J. Willard. 

Oration, “ National Characteristics,” Charlton T. Lewis. 

Philosophical Oration, “Form of Political Organization,” Edward O. Billings. 


THE SPOON EXHIBITION. 


Tue resuscitation and reformation of the “‘Spoon” was, we think, a labor of love 
on the part of the Class of 1852, quite unparalleled, and they certainly deserve the 
most hearty thanks of College and the “‘Spoon”-going portion of the community, 
The character of the Exhibition is now fully established. Henceforth it is to afford 
an opportunity for the display of the wit and ingenuity of those whom chance or 
inclination may have excluded from a participation in the Junior Exhibition, and is 
also to furnish an annual resort for all lovers of humor. 

The Exhibition took place at Brewster’s Hall, on Tuesday Evening, May 25th. 
The day was necessarily, though unfortunately we think, fixed at a period some- 
what later than usual, The Hall was crowded at an early hour with the intelli- 
gence and beauty of New Haven, to which numerous accessions from abroad were 
added. 

The Chair was occupied by Mr. Ranpat L. Grsson, of Louisiana, whose grace and 
dignity as a Presiding Officer, certainly added much to the pleasurable effect of the 
Exhibition. 

The Spoon was of rosewood, about the usual size, and certainly inferior to none 
which have been presented in past years, either in design or execution, The usual 
inscription, “Dum Vivimus Vivamus,” was cut in deep characters upon the surface of 
the handle, while that opposite, was ornamented by a heavy silver plate, on which 
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‘was engraved the name of the recipient, “Josepa A. Wextcua, Presented by the 
Class of 1853.” 

The exercises of the evening opened by waiting in breathless suspense for about 
twenty minutes. The Committee having discovered that the cause of this unwar- 
rantable tardiness on the part of the “ Hornicines,” was an unintentional neglect on 
their part to face the music in monetary matters, the cause was at once removed, 
and the Exhibition proceeded. The music during the evening was excellent. 

Our limits will not allow us to comment upon the merits of each speaker. We 
think, however, that the Colloquies have never been surpassed. The “ Aria et Ro- 
manza, et,” &c., of Beethoven was generally well received. The exquisite ridicu- 
lousness of the whole performance could not fail to excite the mirth of any, and 
more especially of the members of College. Personal delicacy forbids any spcifi- 
cation of individual excellence in the execution of the music. 

The ‘‘Strophes” were well designed, appropriate to the nature of the subject se- 
lected by the Poet, well executed, and added in no small degree to the amusement 
of the evening. 

“ A Leaf from College Life,” was too full of fun, and too enthusiastically received 
to need any comments from us. We hope future Cochleaureati will beat it—if they 
can. 

The “ Phi Beta Kappa Initiation,” was perfect. The fact that the “ Incog” of 
“*Grand-Cometary-Theory” notoriety, was its author, was sufficient to prepare the 
risible muscles of all who know the Gentleman, for vigorous action. The “ four-cent” 
system will not soon be forgotten. The songs were written in a popular, easy style, 
just appropriate to such an occasion. They did great credit to their absent author, 
whose poetical ability is too well known to need any eulogy. May he never be 
less successful. 

The Presentation of the Spoon, by the Chairman, and the Reception by Mr. E. 
Walden, in behalf of Mr. Welch, were excellent. As many of the audience left 
while they were speaking, on account of the lateness of the hour, the speakers 
were much annoyed, and their addresses were deprived of much of their legitimate 
effect. 

Two faults were observed, which we are certainly pardonable in noticing, as they 
may serve as valuable hints to succeeding Classes. First, the number of tickets 
was too large, and the house was so crowded as to render it exceedingly uncomfort . 
able both for the audience and the speakers. Secondly, the exercises were too 
much protracted by the great length of the speeches. This fault cannot be too 
carefully guarded against in future. The same error was noticed last year, and we 
hope that its repetition will prove instructive. Not ‘Too much of a good thing,” 
should be the motto upon all such occasions. 

The evening was passed, we think, very pleasantly by most, and the prevailing 
opinion seems to be, that the ‘‘Spoon,” though widely different in its character, is 
not a whit behind its sister Exhibition in its merits, or its share of popular favor. 


PRESENTATION DAY. 


Tue exercises of this interesting Anniversary were not interrupted, as is too often 
the case, by rainy weather. The day was unusually pleasant and the city seemed to 
have donned her fairest robes to say Farewell. 
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The exercises commenced at about ten o’clock, A. M., with the usual ceremonies. 
Then came the Poem by Wu. W. Crapo of New Bedford, Mass. followed by a 
Latin ode written for the occasion by Fisk P. Brewer of Middletown,Conn. Next 
succeeded the Oration by Homer Bb. Spracue of East Douglas, Mass. The exer- 
cises were concluded by the singing of the Parting Ode, written by Abert Bicr- 
Low of Buffalo, N. Y. Of the merit of these performances we need say nothing. 
Criticism we cannot, praise we need not give. The reputation of the authors is a 
sufficient guarantee of their worth. 

The dinner, with the “powers that be,” was, we presume, as good as usual; not 
being admitted behind the scenes however, we cannot say, certainly. About two 
o'clock, the members of the Graduating Class came hastening from behind the 
Lyceum into the circle on the grass in front. ‘‘ Numerous tobacco” (imported from 
Turkey direct, expressly for this occasion,) and “ plentiful pipes” soon appeared 
under the command of the indefatigable Seropyan. The afternoon was consumed 
with the usual number of songs, jests, and kind words, showing warm and full 
hearts. When the shadows began to lengthen across the grass, the old fashioned 
procession was formed with the music in front. On account of the recent affliction 
of the President, the visits to the houses of the Officers were not made. But the 
usual last look and last cheer was given to the old halls that have for four years 
echoed to their joyous or mournful footsteps. At the foot of the southern tower of 
the main front of the Library was placed an ivy vine, upon the roots of which each 
man cast a handful of earth as the procession moved slowly by, that each might 
assist in planting that which shall remain here after them to tell of their affection. 
As the bell rang for evening prayers, the departing Class crowded the galleries to 
take a last glance at the places which shall know them no more. They are gone, 
but we still remember them and, in the name of those they leave behind them here, 
we bid a hearty “God speed” to the class of ’52. 


THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Tue usual time having arrived, the Brothers and Linonian Societies, preparatory 
to the coming campaign, have selected from among their members those who shall 
represent their interests at the next Statement of Facts. The election resulted in 
the choice of the following 

Orators ror Srarement or Facts. 

From Linonia, 
Anprew J. Wittarp, President, 
J. W. MoVeaen, of the Senior Class. 
J. K. Hint, of the Junior Class. 
From the Brothers, 

Atrrep Grout, President. 
Bensamin K. Pups, of the Senior Class. 
James C. Rice, of the Junior Class. 


VALEDICTORY ORATIONS. 

On Tuesday evening, June 15th, the usual Valedictory Oration was delivered 
before the Brothers Society, by Coox Lounssury, of the Graduating Class, upon the 
subject, Enercy or Cuaracrer as AN ELement or Success. On the same evening 
a similar Oration was delivered before Linonia, by W. F. Humpnrry. His subject 
was Maniiness oF CHARACTER. 
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CALLIOPEAN PRIZE DEBATE. 
Ar the Prize Debate of the Calliopean Society, in the Freshman Class, held May 
26th, the Judges—Jas. Donaghe, Professor J. Hadley, and H. D. Wells, Esq.— 
awarded the Ist Prize to Harr Greson of La., and the 2d to Jonn W. Swayne, 


of Ohio. 
OFFICERS OF THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
Livonia, Broruers in Unity, CALLIoPE, 
Presidents, 
Andrew J. Willard, Alfred Grout, Randal L. Gibson. 
Vice Presidents, 
Edward W. Seymour, Thomas F. Davies, Thomas P. Nicholas, 
Librarians, 
Theodore J. Holmes, Samuel M. Capron, George A. Johnson. 
Treasurers, 
Asa B. Woodward, Timothy D. Hall, George A. Johnson. 
Secretaries, 


Luzon B. Morris, Henry E. Howland, 


Vice Secretaries, 


Lewis E. Stanton, Stanley T. Woodward, 


Luther M. Lee. 


William Allison. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED JUNE, 1852. 


DEFOREST PRIZE. 
Class of 1852. 
Homer B. Sprague. 
CLARK PREMIUM, 
Class of 1852. 
William P. Johnston. 


WOOLSEY SCHOLARSHIP, 


Class of 1855. 
John E. Todd. 


TOWNSEND PREMIUMS, 


Class of 1852. 
W. W. Crapo, 
J. H. Dwight, 

H. B. Sprague. 


D. C. Gilman, 
W. P. Johnston. 


PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Class of 1853. 


1st Division. 2d Division. 
1st Prize. G.A. Johnson, A. D. White, 
2 * H. H. McFarland, J. K. Bennett, 
Olass of 1854. 
1st Division. 2d Division. 
lst Prize. Y. Wing, L. 8S. Potwine, 
2 * G. DeF. Lord, W. C. Flagg, 
_ J. M. Smith, A. S. Twombly, 


8d Division. 
E. C. Billings, 
J. W. McVeagh. 


3d Division. 
J. K. Lombard. 
C. Cutler. 

A. Van Sinderen. 
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BERKELEY PREMIUMS. 
Class of 1854. 
1st Prizes. 
W. B. Dwight, 8. T. Hyde, 
W. H. Fenn, L. 8. Potwine. 
2d Prizes. 
E. P. Buffet, R. L. Keese, 
C. Cutler, T. G. Ritch, 
O. A. Dupee, O. C. Sparrow, 
H. E. Howland, A. 8. Twombly. 
Class of 1855. 
lst Prizes. 
C. J. F. Allen, J. W. Harmer, 
H. L. Barnes, J. E. Todd. 
2d Prizes, 
H. N. Cobb, G. Talcott, 
W. M. Grosvenor, L. Tallmadge, 
G. A. Kittredge, W. Wheeler, 
C. R. Palmer, A. Whiteside. 
MATHEMATICAL PRIZES. 
Class of 1855. 
1st Prizes. 2d Prizes. 8d Prizes. 
W. M. Grosvenor, N. W. Bumstead, L. D. Brewster, 
J. W. Harmar, C. R. Palmer, 8. L. Bronson, 
J. E. Todd. G. T. Pierce, H. R. Slack. 
G. Potter. 
TRANSLATION OF LATIN INTO ENGLISH. 
Class of 1855. 
1st: Division. 2d Division. 8d Division. 
1st Prize. H. N. Cobb. C. R. Palmer. G. T. Pierce, 
2d “ W.H. L. Barnes. J. A. Granger, C. M. Tyler 
8d “ §.T. Woodward. W. Wheeler. W. OC. Wyman. 
N. W. Bumstead. L. D. Brewster. 
SENIOR APPOINTMENTS. 
ORATIONS. 
J. F. Bingham, Valedictory, Andover. 
W. A. Reynolds, Salutatory, New Haven. 
F. P. Brewer, Philosophical, Middletown. 
M. W. Allen, Lowell, Mass. W. B. Ross, New York City. 
J. G. Baird, Milford. C. C. Salter, Waverley, Ill. 
G. E. Jackson, Newton, Mass. M. Smith, Hebron. 
F. Miller, Alexandria, Va. H. B. Sprague, East Douglass, Mass. 
A. Terry, New Haven. 
E. Buck, Orland, Me. H. McCormick, Harrisburg, Pa. 
L. C. Chapin, Wattsburg, Pa. D.O. Morehouse, Fairfield. 
J. Cooper, Somerville, O. B. C. Moulton, Lower Waterford, Vt. 
J. Elderkin, Colchester. E. D. O'Reilly, Lancaster, Pa. 
C. D. Helmer, Buel, N. Y. W.L.Rowland, Augusta, Ga. 
C. E. Vanderburg, Marcellus, N. Y. 
DISSERTATIONS. 
D. C. Gilman, New York City. W. H. Odell, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
D. B. Green, Reading, Pa. G. B. Safford, Boston, Mass. 
H. C. Hallowell, Alexandria, Va. H. S. Sanford, New Milford, 
C. Lounsbury, Wallingford. G. A. Wilcox, Madison. 


y 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


DISPUTES. 


Hadlyme. J. L. Noyes, Windham, N. H. 
Greenwich. J.S. Parsons, Amesbury, Mass. 
New Haven. G. G. Sill, Windsor. 
Louisville, Ky. M. Storrs, Westford. 


Huntsville, Ala. R. Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D.S. Bigelow, § Westchester. E. Houghton, Holliston, Mass. 
W .W. Crapo, New Bedford,Mass. G. E. Hurd, Dover, N. H. 
H. E. Dwight, _ Portland, Me. W. Stanley, Bridgeport. 
J. F. Waring, Savannah, Ga. 


COLLOQUIES. 


J.B. Hendrickson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. L. McCully, Oswego, N. Y. 
8. Lawton, Springfield, Mass. _E. Sterling, Bridgeport. 


Editor's Table. 


Hene we are, upon the brink. We must leap. The time has come, and gone, 
when the Magazine ought to have appeared, and our Editor’s Table is all unwritten. 
The voice of the Printer, crying, “Copy,” is truly Stentorian; besides, there is a 
still, small voice within. The question comes up, ‘‘ What kind of an Editor’s Ta- 
ble shall we write.” The Devil guesses it will have to be short. The Printer says 
it must be; so it must, and thus far the question is decided. Then again, shall we 
leap into “ that great Ocean” of tolerable and intolerable puns, ‘‘ which rolls around 
all the College world.” Editors generally have an unmanageable passion for pun- 
ning. Perhaps it might suit some of our subscribers. But then, Dear Readers! 
you really must excuse us. It is our pride that we never pun. In fact we are prin- 
cipled against it. Our plea is “ Not Guilty.” So you are to have a punlesss Ed- 
itor’s Table—a real literary phenomenon—a prize for Barnum, which would ‘fairly 
rival Miss Fejee. 

We are sadly behind the usual time in issuing the “ Lit.” Two or three causes 
have made us so. We have, like everybody else, had other business on hand. We 
are inexperienced, and have” been delayed through our ignorance. We are novices 
in everything connected with publishing. For instance, when we asked our Printer 
some question the other day, and he told us to “ go to the Devil,” we thought him 
not very complimentary at first, but have become reconciled to such insults. Here 
we are at last, however. You have waited, and we thank you for your patience 
and shall endeavor hereafter to call for a less protracted exercise of that virtue, 
The other numbers for this term will be ready very soon. As time and space fail 
us, we shall be obliged to defer our acknowledgments of Exchanges and Contri- 
butions until the next number. 


ERRATA. 
Page 224, line 18, for books and money, read, and books ; line 22, for just read 
nearly ; line 30, for grandson, read great grandson; line 88, for difficulties, read 
differences, Page 225, line 15, for 1780, read 1720; line 40, for 1623, read 1723, 
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L. Howe, 
C. L. Ives, 
A. W. North, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Yale College, 


The SzventzentH Voteme of this Magazine commences with October, 
1851. ‘Three Numbers.are published curing every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual: Volume... 


Contributions to:its pages-are solicited upon any subject of interest te 
students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 

In the Memorasmia YALENSIA ‘it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
cal and statistical facts as may be’ getierally interesting. 


Trrms.—$2.00 a volume, payable on: the delivery of the number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. eet 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors. or tae Yate Lirerary Macaztxe,” New 
Haven, Conn. — 


Delinquent Subscribers are hereby notified that in 

order to obtain this and the remaining. Numbers of 
the current Volume, it will be necessary for them to pay 
their Subscriptions, 
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